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GRACKE MIDDLETON. 
Grace was returning from a distant part of 
the country to her own loved home; she had 
been living with a relation, and a long time 
had passed since she had heard from or listened 
to the gentle voice of her parents; (there was 
no mail in that part of the country ;) and as she 
drew near to each loved haunt of her early 
hildhood, her heart beat quick with sweet an- 
icipations of delight. She fancied her brother 
nnd sister very much grown, but still as loving 
oye, and happy as wien she last sported with them 
on the grass-plat by the cottage door. It was 
evening when Grace descended the long, slop- 
ing hill, at the foot of which was an extensive 
avenue of tall oak trees, leading directly to the 
ottage, and the declining sun cast a melan- 
choly shadow over the face of this well-remem- 
ye and Bhered spot, once resounding with the shouts of 
her no’ Bhappy infancy. 
The heart of Grace grew sad as she drew 
near the cottage, and she wondered very much 
lat no one was in sight. At length she hears 
the well-known bark of old Carlo ;—* but where 
ate my parents, my brother and sister? I 
hought to find them all here ; where are they ?” 
Alas! alas! she soon ascertained they were 
all gone; all, save her aged grandfather, who 
ones with feeble step to embrace and welcome 
rox. (ee “The Lord bless you, my child, and 
zeae plessed be his name for restoring you to me in 
oa’, my old age ; come with me, and let us give 
() N , Pdanks to our heavenly Father, for all his biess- 
ings. It is true he has seen best to remove 
those we love most from us; but it is all right, 
Love. #™y child, all right;” and he led her into the 
L cottage, where the evening ineal was spread for 
J them by the kind old house-keeper ; but it was 
WILLI8; is sad meal for Grace, and she soon hastened to 
ne her chamber to weep and meditate on the 
ng, may hange which had taken place in her absence, 
7 1,2 Pad to think of what she ought to do. 
" : It was the spring of the year—and when 
race arose from her bed the next morning, 
|, Me. {#dlooked forth from the window of her little 
== FM, and saw all nature smiling with life and 


eauty, she felt refreshed ; and as she gazed on 
te beautiful flowers that grew beneath her 
indow, and listened to the songs of the birds, 











and the gentle murmur of the little 
stream which watered the garden, 
she felt that she had much to be 
thankful for, and that good spirits 
were near to make her happy; and 
when she met her old grandfather in 
‘the library, where it was his custom 
to assemble the family for morning 
prayers, her eyes expressed the peace 
and devotion which she felt; and 
while they partook of the repast pre- 
pared for them, in the well-remem- 
bered breakfust-room, they talked 
over the trying events of the past 
with humble resignation. Grace was 
very thankful to find that she could, 
in various ways, make herself useful 
to her only relation; and in arrang- 
ing the occupation of her time, the 
garden was to be under her care—to 
employ and amuse her as one of her 
principal things ; and in a short time 
she had made so many improvements, 
that her grandfather said it was quite 
a little paradise. 

The rivulet which flowed through 
the garden, had many flowers grow- 
ing on its borders; and here Grace 
delighted to ramble, for it reminded 
her of other and happy days, when 
she had been used to gather the 
flowers, with her little sisters, to make 
nosegays for her parents. 

One day, when she was walking beneath the 
trees of the garden, she saw a beautiful bird 
building its nest on one of the branches. This 
was a new source of delight to her; and when 
the nest was finished, and a little brood of 
beautiful birds were heard chirping in the trees, 
Grace thought there was but one thing more 
she desired, and that was, a pleasant seat for 
her grandfather, where he might sit in the heat 
of the day, and enjoy his nap, or read his favor- 
ite book undisturbed ; so she built him a bow- 
er, and planted the choicest flowers about it, 
and watered them morning and evening, that 
they might grow and flourish; and while she 
did so, she prayed that good affections might 
grow in her own heart, and expand like these 
flowers ; and they did so, for, as she grew in 
years, she grew in wisdom and love. 

* * 3 * * 

Several years passed in this peaceful retire- 
ment and the care of her good grandfather,— 
who was now quite old, and whose white locks 
and feeble step reminded her that the time was 
fast approaching when he would be called to 
join those who had gone before him. But for 
this she was prepared ; for he had often spoken 
to her of death—he had made the subject famil- 
iar to her, and he had tried as much as possible 
to elevate her mind above the grave, that she 
might think of her departed friends as near to 
her, and still living in a more perfect state ; and 
she knew it would be far better for him to go 
and live with his heavenly Father, than to re- 
main in this world, even though they might 
continue to be very happy together; and when 
his last hour on earth did come, it was so full 
of peace and holy confidence in the Savior of 
man, that she was assisted to feel and to say, 
“ Father, thy will be done;” and as she knelt 
by his bed-side to receive his blessing, she felt 
conscious that the ministering angels were 
present, and gently removing his spirit from 
earth to heaven. —Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine. 

a 

A New Discovery.—A recent philosopher 
discovered a method to avoid being dunned. 
How—how—how ? we hear everybody asking. 
Never run in debt. 
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ORIGINAL. 


PRIDE AND HUMILITY. 


“Don’t go near her, Carrie; see how shab- 
bily she is dressed; I am sure every one will 
wonder that you and she should have aught to 
say together.” 

These few remarks were made by Lucy, a 
little girl of twelve years to another, Carrie, as 
she was called, who was about the same age. 
They had grown up together; their parents 
were in very affluent circumstances, and they 
had both been accustomed, from their birth, to 
every luxury and comfort, for which heart could 
wish. But their home instruction had been 
different, and this will be apparent, from the 
instance of it, which it is our present purpose 
to relate. 

The shabbily dressed girl, alluded to in the 
terms above mentioned, was named Jane Hop- 
kins. At the time when she is thus brought to 
notice, she was about ten years old; and com- 
mon sympathy, we should think, would make 
those of like age show her kindness, if any 
such were present, and her situation demanded 
this, at their hands. But the feelings of child- 
hood—the good feelings which Providence 
plants in the tender hearts of children—are 
often uprooted, by the erroneous education, 
which they receive, through the pride and folly 
of those to whose care they are committed. It 
was so in the case of Lucy, and this prompted 
the course, in reference to Jane which she pre- 
ferred to pursuc. When the latter was per- 
ceived by Carrie and Lucy, she was crying. 
She seemed quite alone and deserted, and, 
though her dress was not showy and costly, but 
plain and cheap, yet it was without rent and 
exceedingly clean. She was wandering in a 
street which was not much frequented, and was 
evidently lost. As soon as perceived by Car- 
rie, the latter started from her companion, to 
inquire into her trouble, not heeding in the 
least, the words of Lucy. But Lucy, greatly 
chagrined, proceeded on, scarcely daring to 
look around, lest she should see Carrie ap- 
proaching towards her, accompanied with “ that 
shabbily dressed girl,” as she called her, in her 
own thoughts. Not so, however, with her com- 
panion. Jane was lost. Only a few days be- 
fore, she had been brought, by her parents, to 


the place, and now, having been sent on an| 


errand, had strayed from the right course, and 
knew not whither her foot-steps were tending. 
As Carrie came up to her, she quickly told her 
gricf, and fortunately remembered the strect in 
which was her home. The sympathies of the 
former were at once aroused, and she deter- 
mined not to leave her, until she saw her in 
safety at her parent’s house. This was but a 
small distance off, and, under the guidance of 
her little friend, Jane soon reached it. The 
long stay of the latter had meanwhile begun 
to excite uneasiness, and great was the joy 
which her return produced. Thanks and bless- 
ings were showered upon Carrie, and, as she 
went away to her own domicile, she could not 
avoid feeling an inwerd satisfaction because 
she Had thus befriended one in need. 

But this ended the walk, for that day, of Car- 
rie and Lucy. ‘The latter proceeded home, and 
narrated to in mother, the manner in which 


she and her companion had become separated. 
“ Of course,” she said, “IT hurried on when I 
saw Carrie stop; the girl looked so shabby that 
I would have spoken to her, for no inducement, 
and I did not think that Carrie would bemean 
herself either to approach or talk with one, so 








much her inferior in station.” And she tossed 
her head so proudly, that one would have im- 
agined that she thought she was without an 
equal on the earth. Unfortunately Lucy’s opin- 
ions were shared in by both her parents, frorn 
whom, in fact, they had been imbibed, ag 
already stated. She had been taught to respect 
none who were without riches, and, to consider 
it far beyond her province, to take note of any, 
whom she should chance to mect, whose appear- 
ance denoted a mediocrity of circumstances. 
{t did not matter whether they were in distress 
and sorrow. For such she had never one kind 
word, for, while near them, however urgent the 
occasion, her lips were sealed, and she hastened 
to gct beyond their reach, lest she herself 
should suffer contamination, by their too close 
proximity. 

Carrie too went home. She was in the midst 
of wealth. But she had been taught to do 
good, at all times. When she told of the poor 
girl whom she had assisted, a ray of joy lit up 
the countenance of her parents, as they encour- 
aged her ever to persevere thus, in kind actions, 
She felt happy that night, as she retired to bed, 
and, as she remembered Lucy’s advice, was 
doubly grateful, that a momentary pride did 
not induce her to follow the same, and leave, 
Jane, unaided, in her grief. 

Though outward circumstances were the 
same, Carrie and Lucy were far from realizing 
the same enjoyment. The former took pleasure 
in helping distress ; the other only in the dross 
of earth which was always uppermost in her 
affections. And the one would often experience 
an innate feeling of delight, at some good deed 
which she had done, to compare with which all 
the joys of the other, derived in a thousand 
ways, would be really small and insignificant. 

Strive then to be like Carrie, and never turn 
away from any because your situation in life is 
higher than theirs. And be thankful, if now 
in the days of youth, parental instruction is 
guiding you in the way of goodness and char- 
ity, even though wealth surrounds you, on every 
hand, and comforts, of which but few know, 
have been yours from the very dawn of your 
existence, w. 

-Vew York, August 18, 1851. 
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ORIGINAL, 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A WESTERN 
VILLAGE. 


Often at twilight, when musing on the past, 
memory brings up vividly before me a sweet 
little village, surrounded on every side as far as 
the eye can reach, by dense forests. I can 
alinost hear the rustling of the trees. My heart 
beats quick, as one by one, the well remem- 
bered scenes of my childhood pass vividly be- 
fore me. I love to think of that dear old home, 
and it ever seems clothed in freshness and bean- 
ty to my fancy. Thirty years ago it was a 
wilderness, inhabited only by Indians and wild 
beasts ; the voice of the white mon had never 
been heard, nor his axe disturbed its wild soli- 
tudes. Two brothers from the State of New 
York, impelled by love of adventures, hope of 
gain, or some other motive, first penetrated the 
wild now occupied by the town. They bought 
land of the Indians, and lived alone with them 
several years, trading with them and cultivating 
the “ clearing” around theircsbin. Soon other 


emigrants joined them and built their log huts. . 
They were not particular e3 to their situation, . 
some building at quite 2 distance from the main . 
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road, and facing all points of the compass, and 
no one in particuizy, As the white population 
increased, the original possessors of the soil 

ually gave place to them, until finally they 
all removed to the far west, and left the field 
entirely to the pale faces. 

The settlement now began to assume the 
appearance of a village; streets were laid out, 
and several frame buildings erected, one occu- 
pied as a tavern, others as stores, shops, &c. 
After a while it became the county town, and a 
brick court house arose, surmounted by what I 
considered a very tall steeple. By degrees the 
place improved ; the Methodists, who had held 
their meetings in private houses, or In a room 
of the court house, now began to think of hav- 
ing a house of their own, and in due timea 
small, unpretending, but snug and comfortable 
brick building arose, which they designated a 
church, though I have seen many a district 
school house which presented a far more impos- 
Sasvprnare than that little meeting house. 

everal years afterwards, the Baptists deter- 
mined to remove the old log house, in which 
they had been accustomed to meet, and which 
was also used as a school house, and erect in 
its stead a frame building larger and more sub- 
stantial.—I well remember how proud I was 
when it was finished, with its four little spires 
on each corner of the belfry, it almost came up 
to my idea of St. Paul’s or St. Peter’s. 

The society, like that in all new places, was 
rough, composed of a heterogeneous mass. 
Some of the more wealthy, and especially, the 
families of the first settlers, tried to establish 
an aristocracy of their own ; but they never ob- 
tained a more illustrious appellation than the 
“ penny royal tribe.” 

Education was much neglected, the people 
considering it a point of minor importance. 
The schools were poorly conducted, and only a 
small proportion of the children attended them ; 
but it is hoped that as the place grows older, a 
change for the better will be effected in this 
respect. 

Nine years have passed since I left my west- 
ern home ; yet it seems but yesterday since I 
— in those grand old woods, of maple, oak, 
and walnut, where the wild grape vines climbed 
over them, forming so thick a shade as to ex- 
clude the sunbeams at all times in the day. 
There I spent many happy hours among the 
flowers, watching the birds and squirrels, all 
unconscious of the care and misery with which 
the world is filled. 

There is one more spot which I can never 
forget—'tis the quiet grave-yard. It lies at a 
short distance from the village on the bank of 
the river; tall trees surround it, through which 
the winds sigh and make a sacerafal melody. 
There sleeps a dear little brother, and several 
cousins and playmates ; often have I watched 
» evening star, as it seemed to disappear over 

eir graves, and wondered if they knew how 
lonely I was, and how much I missed them.— 
No, I shal] never forget that dear old home. 

Sturbridge, Aug., 1851. Saran Assy. 
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LYDIA — ae QUAKER- 

When the British army held possession of 
Philadelphia, General Howe’s head quarters 
were in Second street, the fourth door below 
Spruce, in a house which was before occupied 
by General Cadwalader. Directly opposite, 
resided William and Lydia Darrah, members of 
the Society of Friends. A superior officer of 
the British army, believed to be the Adjutant 
Genoral, fixed upon one of their chambers, a 
back room, for private conference; and two of 
them frequently met there, with fire and can- 
dles, in close consultat’on- About the second 
of December, the Adj.1.a1t, General told Lydia 
that they would be in th2% bom at seven o’clock, 
and remain late; and that they wished the 
family to retire early to bed; adding, that when 
they were going away, they would call her to 
*¢ them out, and extinguish their fire and can- 
lk. ~« She accordingly sent all the family to 
dies. “zt, as the officer liad been so particular, 
bed; b. ‘sity was excited. She took off her 
her curic. ‘t her ear to the key-hole of the 
shoes, and p. overheard an order read for all 
conclave. She ‘a march out, late in the even- 
the British troops... ~d attack General Wash- 
ing of the fourth,a. ped at White Marsh. 





and laid herself down. Soon after, the officers 

knocked at her door, but she rose only at the 

third summons, havizg feigned to be asleep. 

Her mind was so much agitated that, from this 

moment, she could neither eat nor sleep; sup- 

posing it to be in her power to save the lives of 
thousands of her countrymen; but not knowing 
how she was to convey the necessary informa- 

tion to General Washington, nor daring to con- 
fide it even to her husband. The time left, 
yas, however, short ; she quickly determined to 
make her way, as soon as possible, to the 
American outposts. She informed her family, 
that, as they were in want of flour, she would 
go to Frankfort for some; her husband insisted 
that she should take with her the servant maid ; 
but, to his surprise, she positively refused. She 
got access to General Howe, and solicited— 
what he readily granted,—a pass through the 
British troops on the lines. Leaving her bag 
at the mill, she hastened towards the American 
lines, and encountered on her way an Ameri- 
can, Lieutenant Colonel Craig, of the light 
horse, who, with some of his men, was on the 
look-out for information. He knew her, and 
inquired whither she was going. She answered, 
in quest of her son, an officer in the American 
army; and prayed the Colonel to alight and 
walk with her. He did so, ordering his troops 
to keep in sight. To him she disclosed her mo- 
mentous secret, after having obtained from him 
the most solemn promise never to betray her 
individually, since her life might be at stake, 
with the British. He conducted her to a house 
near at hand, directed a female in it to give her 
something to eat, and he speeded for head quar- 
ters, where he brought General Washington 
acquainted with what he had heard. Wash- 
ington made, of course, all preparation for 
baffling the meditated surprise. Lydia returned 
home with her flour; sat up alone to watch the 
movement of the British troops; heard their 
footsteps ; but when they returned, in a few 
days after, did not dare to ask a question, though 
solicitous to learn the event. The next even- 
ing, the Adjutant General came in, and reques- 
ted her to walk up to his room, as he wished to 
put some questions. She followed him in ter- 
ror; and when he locked the door, and begged 
her, with an air of mystery to be seated, she 
was sure she was either suspected, or had been 
betrayed. He inquired earnestly whether any 
of her family were up the last night he and the 
other officer met:—she told him that they all 
retired at eight o’clock. He observed—“I 
know you were asleep, for I knocked at your 
chamber door three times before you heard me ; 
—I am entirely at a loss to imagine who gave 
General Washington information of our inten- 
ded attack, unless the walls of the house could 
speak. When we arrived near White Marsh, 
we found all their cannon mounted, and the 
troops prepared to receive us; and we have 
marched back like a parcel of fools."—Noble 
Deeds of American Women, by J. Clement. 











Nursery. 








THE OLD STORY BOOK. 


Some years ago, when on a summer excur- 
sion, I stopped for a few days with a friend who 
kept a boarding-school for girls. While there, 
I was invited to preach for the minister of the 
place. Two of the boarding-school misses, 
whose acquaintance I had made, went to the 
lecture, for the purpose of hearing me. I read, 
as the foundation of the lecture, Ezekiel’s des- 
cription of the valley of vision, the dry bones 
rising up suddenly to life. On our return, one 
of the girls said to me, “ What a wonderful 
story that was you told us. Can it be true?” 

I assured them it was a true story, but they 
could hardly believe it, and wondered where | 
got it. I told them I found it in an old book 
that was full of the most interesting stories I 
had ever seen. 

“OQ,” said they, “it must be a wonderfully in- 
teresting book. How we should like to read it.” 

“Well,” I replied, “ you may read it if you 
like, for it is a very common book, and you may 
find a copy of it in almost every house. 

“QO, the Bible! the Bible!” they both ex- 
claimed. 

“ But how is it,” I inquired, “if it is in the 
Bible, that you never heard of it before? Did 
you never read the Bible through ?” 

“ Read the Bible through!” exclaimed the 


I think my readers will agree with me, that! 
she would have been much wiser if she had 
not only thought of such a thing, but had ac- 
tually done it many times over. And I should 
be very much mortified if one of my children 
should hear a Bible story related, and not know 
where it came from. But the only way yor 
can guard against thus exposing jour igno- 
rance is, to read the Bible through 7n course. A 
great many children read the Bible only by 
snatches. They take it up and rad a little 
here or a little there, but never read a single 
book through. But in this way they can never 
know what the Bible contains. If you were 
away from home, and your father should write 
you a letter, would you be satisfied to read a 
line or two here, and a sentence there, and then 
throw it aside? If you should do so, you might 
miss of the most important thing in the letter. 
Perhaps he has informed you that he is coming 
to take you home, and is giving you directions 
what to do, in order to be ready; but you do 
not see these directions, and so you will not be 
ready when he comes. The Bible is a commu- 
nication from vour Father in Heaven, in which 
he gives you directions how to be ready when 
he shall come to take you home. But if you 
miss of them, and are not ready when he comes, 
you will lose that blessed home in the heavens 
which he has prepared for his children. 

There are many children, who have under- 
taken to read the Bible through by course once 
a year. Iam acquainted with a young lady, 
who has read it through ten times, once before 
she was eight years old ; and nine times since, 
—reading it through every year for five or six 
years in succession. If any of our readers 
would like to join the band of Bible readers, on 
the plan of reading it through once a year, we 
will put them in the way of doing it. If you 
read two chapters in the Old Testament every 
morning, and one in the New Testament every 
evening ; and after completing the New Testa- 
ment, read at night in Jeremiah, Lamentations, 
and Ezekiel; with two Psalms extra on the 
Sabbath, you will complete the whole Bible in 
a year. And I can assure you, that besides 
securing a treasure of wisdom and knowledge, 
you will say after you haye read it once, that it 
is the most interesting book in the world. 
There is no history of equal interest with the 
Bible histories ; for in them you see the hand of 
God, tracing out some grand design; and you 
have God’s word for its truth. There is no ro- 
mance equal to the true stories of Joseph, Ruth, 
and Esther. There are no fables of equal inter- 
est with the parables of the New Testament. 
There is no other poetry like the book of Job 
and the songs of Moses and David. There is 
no rhetoric that equals the sublime strains of 
Isaiah. There are no wonders of science equal 
to the deep mysteries of revealed truth. The 
Bible is full of the “seeds of things.” It is 
the foundation of all true knowledge, the basis 
of all wisdom. It is a shame to be ignorant of 
it, whatever else you may know. And the 
more you read it, the more deeply will you be- 
come interested in it. If you read an enter- 
taining book of man’s production once, you are 
satisfied. You seldom desire to look into it 
again. But every time you read the Book of 
God, you see new beauties and behold new 
wonders ; and this will continue to be increas- 
ingly true, if you live to be a hundred years 
old, and read it every day. It is like a mine of 
gold, and silver, and precious stones, covered 
over with iron and brass—these heavy metals, 
the most necessary to man’s use, lying on the 
surface; the silver and gold, not absolutely 
necessary, but very u eful, lying next below; 
and then as you dig deep into the mine, every 
new vein P pe open discovers rubies, and dia- 
monds, and precious stones, of surpassing ex- 
cellence and surprising beauty.—.V. Y, Obs. 


destroy much fruit, in securing a choice bung 
The fox is about two feet long, and fr 
fourteen to ei:shteen inches high; it has a Jo 
and bushy tail, which is called a brush. The} 
is a smaller species called the swift fox, whid 
inhabits the plains lying between the Rock 
Neuntains and the Missouri river. Its swif 
ness surpasses that of any other quadrupe 
The fleetest antelope or deer, when running 
full speed, is passed by this little animal wi 
the’greatest ease, and such is the celerity, 
its motion, that it is compared by some travel - 
ers to the flight of a bird along the grounj 
The den of the fox is generally in the midi 
of a pine forest, under ground ; here he depo 
> his prey, and conceals himself during 




























ay. 

The fox is distinguished for his great cuy 
ning and craftiness, both in pursuit of plundg 
and avoiding snares and traps, while his strene 
and swiftness of foot render it. extremely dif 
cult. to capture him in the chase, When fir 
started by the hounds he seeks his den; b 
should this retreat be cut off, he dashes off wit 
great speed and soon outstrips his pursuers, b 
the persevering hounds, continually followi 
in his track, eventually wear him down, un 
overtaken at last, he is killed after a short by 
fierce resistance. The gray fox is hunted wi 
more pleasure than the red, because it does 1 
run for miles in one direction, but after vario 
doublings or change in its course, is general] 
killed near the place whence it was first startel 
A Vermont paper tells the following story: 
“Tn the town of Newbury, a fox-hunter, wit 
two hounds, got upon the track of a poor fo 
which was pursued until towards the close q 
the day. Fox found matters were drawing to 
desperate crisis with him—just at this time th 
whistle of the railroad train was heard, why 
he struck off in the direction, and approach¢ 
the track as the train came up, and leaped j 
immediately preceding the engine—the tw 
hounds close in pursuit. Each hound wa 
caught by the wheels of the engine—the ford 
most lost about a foot of his tail, and the om 
in the rear was cut off just behind his hips 
and off went fox ‘alone in his glory.’ How 
ever improbable this may appear, we cre as 
sured by a director of the road that it is 4 
fact.” 

Two gentlemen in New Jersey went out t 
hunt rabbits. In a low, bushy swamp, the dog 
started a fox, and off they went in swift pur 
suit. After a chase of two miles, he entered 
very dense thicket, and, making a circuit of th 
place, returned to the point whence he fir 
started. The dogsclosely pursuing the fox, ht 
again started for the thicket, when one of th4 
sportsman shot at him, and he fell apparentl 
dead at his feet. As he stooped to pick hi 
up, however, he rose upon his legs and escaj 
For two hours and a half, the thicket was 
scene of the wiles of Renard; but at last 
was taken, and, being carried home by the me 
was thrown, apparently quite dead, into th 
corner of the room. 

The family sat down to supper. Findi 
them all busily engaged, he ventured to recon 
noitre, and had cautiously. raised himself on. 
fore legs for the purpose, but, on finding 
self observed, resumed his quiescent state 
One of the party, to ascertain whether the fi 
was alive or not, passed a piece of ligh 
paper under his nose ; but the inanimate sto 
or log appeared not more senseless at that 
ment. Findin all attempts to get away unt 
vailing, Renard submitted to his destiny with 
very good grace, and the next morning was 
well as ever, bating a slight wound in 
shoulder and a dirty skin—The Mentor. 
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Natural fjistory. 
THE FOX. 

This animal is found in most countries, and 
varies much in size and color, some are white, 
some red, some grey, and others black. The 
red and grey foxes are very numerous through- 
out the United States ; and notorious depreda- 
tors upon the poultry yards. When their, fav- 


orite food is not obtainable they devour ser- 
pents, lizards, frogs, toads, and if their dens be 








A DISCIPLE IN A BLAZE. 


I know that the cruel Nero wrapped many * 
Christian in a garment of pitch and then #¢ 
him on fire. But I fell in lately with a disciple 
in a blaze. Sure enough he was all on fire 
There was little or no smoke. It was too ht! 
for that. I looked about for some Nero wi 
had done this, but I did not see any. 

It was a very-sad sight. I do not know ho 
long the fire had been burning, when I * 
him; but I was afraid it had been some tim 
or else it had burned with great fiercenes3, 








made near the water, are content with shell 
fish. 

















eldest, a sprightly girl of 14 or 15, “why I 





ington’s army,thewenea. ed to her chamber 
On hearing this, she retun. 


never thought of such a thing!” 


grapes they often break into the vineyards, and 


In France and Italy, being fond of} marks of fire on a human being. 


there was never more decisive and paint 
He had beet 
very handsomely dressed, up to the time 


to mak 
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took fire. But when I saw him, the beautiful 
robe of charity, was burned to acinder. It had 
been the “bond of perfectness,” but was all in 
ashes when I saw it. A very valuable girdle, 
called truth, was shockingly scorched. And 
you can judge of the severity of the heat, when 
I affirm that a breast-plate of righteousness, 
which he had worn, was melted down, and had 
totally disappeared. He had before been “ shod 
with the preparation of the o— of peace,” 
and capital shoes they are, which are made of 
that article; but these were all crisped by the 
fire. You would not suppose that any thing 
like peace had ever had any thing to do with 
them. And I could not but notice too that the 
shield of faith I had often seen him have, was 
pretty much reduced to a nonentity. It had 
been given “to quench the fiery darts of the 
wicked,” which made it the more painful to see 
it perish in the flames. And the “helmet of 
salvation ” had grown brittle in the heat, and 
was shivered ; and the “sword of the Spirit” 
shared the same fate. In short, there was next 
to nothing left of that comely array, in which, 
as “a strong man armed,” he was wont to move 
in the various scenes of the community. The 
fire had made such havoc, that there was 
scarcely any appearance of a man about him; 
certainly very little likeness to a Christian man. 
I did think, on close inspection, that there was 
some faint outlines of such a likeness. I did 
not quite like to give up that there were 
none. 

The active use of an engine famous for put- 
ting out fires of this kind, called the “ lively or- 
acles,” soon subdued the flames. The disciple 
had not suffered much up to this point, for the 
heat had very much blunted his sensibilities; 
but as he now began to look about him, and 
especially upon himse!f, and began to see in 
what a blaze he had been, and what little there 
was left of his goodly apparel, then did sensi- 
bility return, and it was clear that some of the 
finest and most tender nerves of his moral na- 
ture had felt the violence of the fire; and he 
wept bitterly. 

Inquiring about the matter, I learned that 
he had aforetime carried a large quantity of an 
explosive powder about him called Passion, but 
he had not obeyed the Great Captain’s order to 
pitch the whole of it overboard, and there was 
enough for a stray spark to fall upon and do 
mischief. Such a spark came that way, hence 
the blaze above described. 

I could not but think of the contrast this dis- 
ciple in a blaze made with some others I had 
read of. The Apostle Paul’ took fire while on 
a journey to Damascus, and when near that 
city. The people tried to put the fire out. The 
Scribes ran with their buckets, and the Phari- 
sees turned out. with all their engines; the 
Romans and the Grecks did their best to put 
out the love and zeal that was consuming him. 
And Satan himself took the lead of the whole, 
and most skillfully and fiercely sat every spe- 
cies of agency at work, but the blazing Apos- 
tle, to their infinite shame and discomfort, kept 
on blazing. 

And I was deeply interested to Jearn that 
Paul’s apparel, instead of being scorched or 
destroyed by the blaze, as in the case of the 
disciple above, only become the more comely 
and beautiful. I have heard of garments, 
made of the fibres of a stone. called asbestos, 
which are cleansed by fire. Paul’s must have 
been like those. And it was noticed that the 
longer the fire burned—and it was visible more 
than thirty years—the more did he who was on 
fire show himself, not a heap of blackened 
ruins, but a beautiful temple, compact by that 
which every joint supplieth, the wonder and joy 
of all the saints. The firemen of those days 
thought they should put out the fire by killing 

im; but his sun went down in a blaze of 
lory, and shines still, and will forever, as the 
rightness of the firmament. 

Satan, as we have seen, tried to put out Paul 
when he got on fire. He had no objection to a 
man’s being in a blaze, provided he may deter- 
mine the kind of fire. Paul’s fire did not suit 
him. Sohe hastened to put him out. The 
disciples’s fire noticed above, suited him, and 
he did his best to increase the fuel and the 
fierceness of the blaze. So that Satan puts out 
fire or puts it up to greater intensity eccording 
to its character. He would extinguish every 
spark of the holy love there is in the universe, 
if he could. But as to the fires of hateful pas- 
sion, no skill or power of his shall be wanting 
to make them blaze in utmost fierceness. 


in a blaze—such a blaze as the one I have been 
describing, and whose apparel was so badly 
ruined. But I should like to see more frequent- 
ly such a blaze as Holy Love can kindle in the 
human heart. This is even a better sight than 
the burning bush Moses saw, which burned 
and yet was not consumed. So saints, burning 
with love, are not consumed. It is the best 
possible evidence that they shall live and be 
blessed forever.—.Vew York Observer. 
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POWER OF MATERNAL LOVE. 

A correspondent of the London Morning 
Chronicle heard the statement which follows 
from a woman who had been sent to Sydney, 
under a sentence of transportation. The nar- 
rative bears internal evidence of being true, 
and presents an impressive illustration of the 
power of love even over hard hearts: 

This woman was a Roman Catholic, and was, 
when in England, under the care of Mrs. Fry, 
a woman whose name is endeared to every 
benevolent mind. In speaking of that lady she 
said: “ We (the Roman Catholics) looked upon 
her with doubt ; and this fear on our part made 
her do less good amongst us than she other- 
wise would; for, bad as we were, we looked 
upon it as the lowest fallto give up our faith. 
Now, she had a remarkable way with her—a 
sort of speaking that you could hardly help lis- 
tening to, whether you would or no; for she 
was not only good, but downright clever. 
Well, just to avoid listening when she was 
speaking or reading, I learnt to count twelve 
backwards, so that my mind might be quite 
taken up, and I mele went on until I could 
thus count 600 with great ease. It was a pity 
we had such dread. Well, she had a way of 
speaking to one of us alone, and I was anxious 
to shuffle this lecture ; the fact was, I expected 
she would put many questions, and, as I res- 
pected her character too much, altogether, to 
tell her a lie, I kept from the sermon, as we in 
derision used to call it. But when she was 
taking leave of us, she just called me on one 
side, saying she would like to speak a few 
words to me ; “so,” says I to myself, “ caught 
at last!” Well, she came close to me, and 
looking at me in a very solemn sort a way, she 
laid her hand upon my shoulders, and give me 
a pressure that told that she felt for me; her 
thumbs were set firm and hard on my shoulders, 
and yet her fingers seemed to have a feeling of 
kindness for me. But it was no lecture she 
gave me: all she said was, “Let not thy eyes 
covet.” No other words passed her lips; but 
then her voice was slow and awful; kind as a 
mother’s, yet just, like a judge. Well, when I 
got to the colony, I went on right enough for a 
time ; but one day I was looking into a work- 
box belonging to my mistress, and the gold 
thimble tempted me. It was on my finger and 
in my pocket in an instant; and just as I was 
going to shut down the box-lid, as sure as I am 
telling you, I felt Mrs. Fry’s thumbs on my 
shoulders—the gentle, pleading touch of her 
fingers. I looked about me—threw down the 
thimble—and trembled with terror to find I was 
alone in the room. Careless, insolent, and bad 
enough, I became often in the Factory. Well, 
do you see, at night we used. to amuse each 
other by telling our tricks—edging one another 
on in vice. Amongst us we had one uncom- 
mon bright girl—a first-rate mimic, and she 
used to make us roar with laughter. Well, this 
fun had been going on for many weeks; she 
had gone through most of her characters, from 
the governer to the turnkey, when she com- 
menced taking off Parson Cowper and Father 
Therry. Some way, it did not take, so she 
went back to Newgate, and came to Mrs. Fry 
to the very life, but it would not do; we did 
not seem to enjoy it—there was no fun in it for 
us. So then she began about the ship’s leav- 
ing, and our mothers crying and begging of us 
to turn over a new leaf; and then, in a mimick- 
ing, jesting sport, she sobbed and bade us good 
bye. Well, how it happened I know not, but, 
one after the other, we began to cry ; and 
“Stay, stay! not my mother,” said one. “ Let 
Mrs. Fry alone. Father Therry must not be 
brought here, nor Parson Cowper—stay, stay.” 
Well, she did stop; but tears were shed the 
whole of that night. Every thing had been 
tried with me. Good people had sought in vain 





I trust I shall not soon see another disciple | 


to convince me of my evil ways ; but that girl’s 
ridicule of my mother I could not stand. Her 


grief was brought home to me, and not to me 
alone, but to many. I do believe that night 
was a great blessing to many. I was so un- 
happy, that the next day I tried to get out of 
sight to pray ; and when I got to a hiding-place, 
I found three girls on their knees. We com- 
forted each other; and then how we spoke of our 
mothers! Mine was dead. She left this world 
believing me past hope: but the picture of her 
grief made me earnest in search of that peace 
which endureth for ever.” 





REWARD OF PERSEVERANCE. 


Not more surely does the patient husband- 
man, who has carefully prepared his grounds, 
and cast in the fruitful seed, reap his reward in 
an abundant harvest, than does he, who prac- 
tices perseverance in any pursuit, find himself, 
sooner or later, amply rewarded. A vacillating, 
doubting spirit is ruinous to success, as well as 
to happiness. Like Pliable, in Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress, the poor victim finds himself in the slough 
of despond, and then gives up the undertaking 
he had commenced as an unlucky affair. In- 
stead of believing, with every true and resolute 
soul, that there is no such thing as luck, and 
that each one must carve out his own destiny, 
Pliable yields to the first gust of misfortune, 
and gives up the journey which he finds too 
difficult, and returns to the city of Destruction. 
So do irresolute and uncertain characters relin- 
quish schemes, which they find attended with 
difficulties, and take up others, which in their 
turn will be relinquished ; thus accomplishing 
nothing, and spending their lives in a way 
which John Bunyan has well designated as the 
city of Destruction. 

ir we had no other proof of the benefit of 
perseverance, we might find a sufficient one in 
the influence which those persons acquire, who 
are most remarkable for this quality. Let us 
select those among our own acquaintances who 
have the respect and esteem of all, and we shalf 
find them to be persevering characters. It is 
impossible to respect a vacillating man or wo- 
man. We may finda fascination in the society 
of such a person, but respect is out of the ques- 
tion. In aman this is especially true. Assoon 
might the vine lean for support upon a reed, as 
a woman look for support from an uncertain and 
vacillating man. But the man who pursues his 
purpose with steadiness and perseverance, not 
permitting himself to be turned aside by slight 
obstacles, is like the strong oak, which the 
winds and storms cannot uproot, and upon him 
may a woman lean in the storms of life, and 
find that he is indeed worthy of her confidence. 

Nor is this quality less important to the gen- 
tler sex. To woman is entrusted a noble and 
glorious charge. We are not among those who 
look upon woman’s as an “ inferior position,” or 
a lower destiny than man’s. To us nothing 
seems more absurd than this clamor about 
“ woman’s ign” What are the rights now 
granted her? The charge of children, the 
power to mould their characters, to educate the 
men who are to be our judges and rulers, our 
farmers and mechanics. Woman has a right to 
do this, and there is nothing which could be 
granted her by legislatures, of which she should 
be so proud. In this work she needs patience, 
for there are many times when she will be sore- 
ly tried ; and she needs perseverance to over- 
come difficulties, and to keep her from discour- 
agement. Let her go forward with a strong 
hope and steadfast courage in her work, for the 
child will become the man, and with God’s 
blessing she shall see him a right-minded, 
true-hearted, God-fearing man, and this shall 
be her reward.—m. w. p.— Olive Branch. 


Morality. 
A FACT WORTH NOTING. 


Many years ago, when Louisville was a petty 
village, consisting of a few houses and two 
stores, it was a great resort for gamblers and 
persons of dissipated habits. At this period a 
Col. C., a wealthy but a very wicked man, car- 
ried on an extensive mercantile business. On 
a certain occasion he sent a confidential clerk 
to the East to lay in a supply of goods, furnish- 
ing him with the requisite amount of cash. An 

















to him that Bibles were more wanted than any- ; 
thing else in Louisville, and he finally resolved 
to invest it in Bibles, and accordingly sent / 
home three hundred dollars worth. Colonel C. * 
thought the transaction rather unpromising as | 
it was an article never called for at his store. 
Cards he could sell in abundance but not Bi- 
bles. At length, after sleeping, an idea struck 
him. Gamblers would have cards at any price 
and on any terms. Accordingly he made his 
arrangements ; he put up a Bible to every pack 
of cards, charging $1,50 for the former and 50 
cents for the latter, telling each applicant that 
he could get no cards without a Bible. In due 
time the Bibles were all disposed of; but, as 
the gamblers wanted only the cards, they usu- 
ally presented the Bible to the first boy or girl 
they met with in the street. In this way hun- 
dreds of Bibles were distributed in Louisville, 
and many houses were supplied with the word 
of God that never contained one before. 

This is the first and only instance, perhaps, 
in which gamblers were made the instruments 
of circulating the Bible. Great good, we were 
informed, resulted from this singular proceed- 
ing. Louisville is greatly changed since that, 
not only in size and wealth, but in moral and 
religious character. 


THE WIDOW AND HER SON. 


A pleasing story is told of a widow who had 
a wayward son, and of a singular mode taken 
to reform him, which presents a warning to 
those youth who thoughtlessly indulge in folly 
and vice. 

An aged widow had an only son, who had 
repeatedly transgressed. His mother, rendered 
unhappy by his misconduct, tried numberless 
methods to reclaim him, but without effect. At 
last, with great difficulty, she prevailed on him 
when he committed a bad action to drive a nail 
into the wall of his chamber ; and when he had 
done a good act to take one out. In a short 
time the wall was nearly covered with the 
marks of his guilt. 

After a long time had elapsed, he began to 
refrain from his evil courses, and conducted 
himself with so much propriety that the nails 
gradually diminished, and were at last all dawn 
out. Of this circumstance he exultingly in- 
formed his venerable parent, who with the 
greatest composure addressed him as follows: 

“My son, you have dutifully attended to my 
advice, and entered into the pleasant path of 
virtue ; but be not so proud that the nails are 
drawn out, for the marks where they have been 
still remain ; so, likewise, the odium of your 
former misconduct will not be erased from 
your character, unless you continue to pursue 
the path of virtue, and never replunge into the 
pollution from which you have fortunately es- 
caped.” 











Obituary. 


ON THE UNCERTAINTY OF HU- 


MAN LIFE. 


This subject has been very forcibly sugges- 
ted to my mind, my dear young friends, by the 
occurrences of the past two weeks, 

On the 15th instant I rode, in a public con- 
veyance up.the beautiful avenue, named for 
the State of Pennsylvania. Among the pas- 
sengers I was struck with the appearance of 
a lady who sat opposite to me. She had passed 
the meridian of life; but the traces of remark- 
able beauty were still distinctly visible on her 
countenance. She had an amiable expression 
and seemed to be in the 5 gee of good 
health and spirits. The vehicle stopt at her 
house, and she disappeared. 

That day two weeks I was again riding up 
Pennsylvania Avenue, there was a procession 
proceeding in an opposite direction. A hand- 
some metalic case contained the remains of 
mortality; and a few lovely, but perishing 
flowers, were strewn upon its lid. Upon en- 
quiring, I found that'that hearee was conveying 
iny fellow passenger to her long lonely home. 
I felt sad, for I knew not whether death was a 
welcome visitor to her or not. I knew not 
whether she had experienced a change of heart, 
witbsut which Heaven itself would be no place 











unexpected fall in prices left the clerk $300 in 
hand after all his expenses were made. He 
did not wish to take it back with him and was 








somewhat at a loss to know how to invest it. 
He was a religious young j ag 


man, ang jt o 









ef happiness. 

“So frail, so very attenuated is the thread of 
life, that it not only bursts before the storm, but 
breaks even at a breeze. The most_commor 
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the least harm, may prove the weapons of ov: | 
destruction.” How important then that the| 
concerns of Eternity should occupy our 
thoughts. Let nothing, dear children, that this 
world can offer, induce you to put off seeking 


world. “Seek ye the Lord while he may be 
found, call ye upon him while he is near.” 
Hasten, hasten to be wise 
Stay not for to-morrow’s sun. M. J. Me 
Washington, July 30, 1851. [Episcopal Ree. 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE.—NO. 1. 
New Haven, August 22d. 

My Dear Young Friends:—When we are 
away from home, it is always very pleasant to 
write to those we love, and, as we consider the 
readers of the Youth’s Companion among that 
number, it gives us much pleasure to write to 
them. There is much less of interest in a 
journey, now-a-days, than there was when pco- 
ple travelled in their own carriages or in stage- 
coaches, and had an opportunity to see the 
country villages through which they passed, 
and to become acquainted with the inhabitants. 
Well do we remember the journeys performed 
before the existence of the “ Western Rail- 
road.” How vividly does the picture come be- 
fore us of the faithful old Charly, whose white 
coat was our admiration, and who performed 
his labors with so much patience, dragging the 
carriage up the long hills, and only stopping 
once or twice to tuke breath, while we children 
were delighted to get out and walk, there- 
by relieving Charly of part of ,his load, 
and affording as an opportunity to run among 
the bushes by the road side and get our hands 
full of berries, which grew in abundance there. 
Then how delightful it was to be permitted to 
drive, one self, up the hill, and how important 
one felt alone in the carriage while the rest 
were walking! Well do we remember the 
country taverns, at which we used to stop, at 
night, and the stiff portraits on the wall, of the 
host and his wife, each holding a pale sickly 
child, with very white skins and pink dresses. 
These pictures were quite a source of wonder 
to us, for we could not imagine how the babies 


could sit still long enough to have their por- 
traits taken. 


There was another advantage in this ancient 
and almost forsaken mode of travelling, which 
rail-road travellers do not enjoy: it enabled us 
to see the beauties of the country through which 
we were passing, and to stop as long as we 
pleased to gaze at any scene of particular beau- 
ty. In going from Boston to the western part 
of the state, we pass through scenery of won- 
derful beauty, but in the cars you fly by so 
rapidly that you cannot enjoy it. You look one 
moment, catch one glimpse and the next mo- 
ment it is gone. There are certainly many reas- 
ons why we should be thankful for rail-roads, 
and our young friends no doubt enjoy travelling 
in them, but we cannot help looking back with 
feelings of regret, as we think of the pleasures 
of old fashioned travelling in one’s one carriage. 
That old Charly, who so faithfully performed 
his labors, and to whom many young people 
were deeply attached, is now dead and buried 
under a great tree in the meadow, where he 
used to feed. Good old horse! There may be 
many a handsomer and flecter, but no horse 


was ever better loved or more sincerely mourned 
for than “ Old Charly.” 


It is our belief that we can alwnys find some- 
thing to interest us wherever we are, if we only 


Did our young friends ever read the story of 
“ Eyes and No Eyes.” It describes two chil- 
dren who took a walk in the country. One 
saw and observed a great many things, and was 
every moment discovering something of inter- 
est. The other passed by the flowers and 
rocks and trees, without showing any interest 
in them at all, so the former was called Eyes and 
the latter No Eyes. We might apply one of 
these terms to almost every one; but we hope 
that our young friends will always use their 
eyes in such a way as to gain information and 
enjoyment wherever they go. 
There wre some beautiful pond lillies 
brought into the cars, and a gentleman very 
kindly presented some to us, and their beauty 
and fragrance caused us to rejoice that God 
had made the flowers; a family of young chil- 
dren with their parents occupied seats near us 
and the children looked so healthy and happy 
and good, that we were sorry when they left 
us at Springfield, for their conversation and 
their faces interested us. But we must say 
good bye for the present. Perhaps you may 
hear again from your friend, M. W. D. 





SERENO E. DWIGHT, D. D. 

Select Discourses of Sereno Edwards Dwight, 
D. D. Pastor of Park Street Church, and 
President of Hamilton College in New York, 
with a Memoir of his Life, by William T. 
Dwight, D. D. Boston, Crocker und Brewster. 

It is with melancholy pleasure that we re- 
ceived the above named Volume. Having sat 
under the whole of his ministry in Park Street 
Church, and co-operated with him in his zeal- 
ous and faithful labors, the brotherly affection 
which we ever felt for him, was at once re- 
newed, and the mind was carried back to scenes 
of thrilling interest, when the “work of the 
Lord” was engaging all the strength of his 
mind and the affections of his heart. Though 
the Memoir is very brief, and the half has not 
been said, which might be said, of Mr. Dwight’s 
faithful labors, yet we doubt not that this Vol- 
ume will be eagerly sought by all who remem- 
ber the hard faught battle which preceded the 
triumph of Evangelical truth in Boston. “ If 
the Lord had not been on our side, then would 
our enemies have swallowed us up quick.” 


A DRY TIME. 

The general complaint in the towns around 
Boston is, that there has been a very dry time 
for fields and gardens, and many fruits and 
flowers have perished for want of rain. 

There is about this time, also, a dry time in 
the Receipts from the subscribers to tne Youth’s 
Companion, and those who have withheld the 
necessary nourishment which must be furnished 
to sustain this paper, have had their Bills put in 
their papers to remind them of neglected duty. 

Postage is now so cheap for papers and let- 
ters, that there would seem to be no excuse for 
delay in this matter—and we hope our friends 
will remember us, and forward the amount due 
the first opportunity. 

a ——_____ 
LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
Jaffrey, N. H., Aug. 14th, 1851. 

Mr. Willis, we value your paper very highly, 
and should not let it alone until this time, had 
it not been for the promise to our little girl, that 
she should have the Companion when she 
earned it, or rather a dollar to pay for it. 
She has now earned the dollar, which I send to 


you. Yours with respect. S. E. Srearns. 
_—>—_—_ 


Remarxs.—It is a waste of time to complain 





look around us with the desire to be interested. 
Even in a rail-road car, we can see enough of 
the country through which we are passing 
to make the time pass pleasantly, 


of other people’s faults; the best thing we can 
do is to mend our own. 

Benefit your friends, that they may love you 
more. dearly still; benefit your enemies, that 
they umy at last become your friends, 
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[ SEE A LIGHT—PM ALMOST HOME. 


The following is related of a young girl, 
whose journey of life was near its end. 
About her chamber glided gently the loved 
forms of her parents, and only sister. She 
silently noted their movements with a mild ex- 
pression of her dying eye, turning it from side 
to side. Arrested by her peculiar look, so ex- 
pressive of affliction and patient suffering, they 
paused to look upon her, whom they only saw 
now but dimly through their tears, and so soon 
should see no more. 
A feeble effort to speak, a quivering voiceless 
movement of the lips, drew closely around her 
the loving hearts of that sorrowing circle. 
Mother, father, sister, all came closer to her 
side. A playful smile lit up her countenance. 
She laid her little pulseless hand within her 
mother’s palm, then closed her eyelids to the 
light of earth, and sank away. The cold damp 
air of death’s shadowy valley seemed circling 
over her. Slowly sinking down, she glided 
towards that river’s shore, which, like a narrow 
stream, divides the spirit-land from ours. But 
see! the quivering lips essay to speak! “ Moth. 
er!” O! how each heart throbbed now, and 
then each pulse stood still. They listen. 
“ Mother!” the dying girl breathes forth—*I 
—see—a light—I’m almost home!” 
Blessed thought! Light is sown for the righ- 
teous, even amid the gloom and darkness of the 
grave. 
[A young lady, on seeing the above anecdote, 
wrote the following Lines for the Youth’s Com- 
panion :—] 
The twilight hours came mildly on, 
The lovely day had fled, 

A holy calmness rested round, 
The little sufferer’s bed. 

Her weeping friends were kneeling round, 
And tears did fill each eye, 

To think that one, they loved so well, 
So soon was called to die. 

Tn vain, she did essay to speak 
Her voice was almost gone, 

The mother gently bent her head, 
To catch the little tone. 

And as they listened by her bed, 

To catch that last sweet prayer, 

The little sufferer gently breathed, 

“IT see alight: I’m almost there.” 
—>+——- VENA. 


WHY EVERYBODY IS CROSS. 


One day little John Wilson came running 
into the house where his sister Mary was sew- 
ing. He held something in his hand which he 
had found in the back yard. “ Oh, sister Mary 
I,” said he, “I have found a pretty thing. It is 
a piece of red glass, and when I looked through 
it every thing looked red, too. The trees, the 
houses, the green grass, your face and every- 
thing is red.” Mary replied. “ Yes, it is very 
beautiful, and now let me show you how to 
learn a useful lesson from it. You remember 
the other day you thought every person was 
cross to you. Now, you were like this piece of 
glass, which makes everything red because it 
is red. You were cross, so you thought every- 
body around you was cross too. If you are in 
good humor and kind to every one, they will 
seem kind to you.” 

——————— 


DO NOT BE CRUEL. 


In my walk this morning, I passed near a 
large pool, where a number of boys were en- 
joying what they called a duck-hunt. A poor 
duck was pursued through the water by dogs, 
and every time a dog approached it, the duck 
was obliged to dive under water to escape from 
its tormentors. This it did so frequently, that 
at last it became quite exhausted, and two of 
the dogs caught it, and pulled it to pieces ina 
shocking manner; while the cruel boys on the 
brink of the water clapped their hands to en- 
courage the dogs. It was barbarous sport, and 
I mention it that I may impress on your minds a 

iece of advice, Do not be cruel. No, no, my 
Sabe and girls, do not be cruel, for cruelty is 
one of the very worst symptoms of a bad dis- 
osition. Young people run into a thousand 
errors through folly ; but cruelty isa crime that 
2 child ought to abhor. The heart that is cruel 
is not to be trusted. Do not think that all the 





brought about suddenly. O no, they are done 
by little and little, first the child is cruel, and 
then he becomes a cruc] insn. Show me a 
child that can delight in tearing off the legs of 
a fly, and1 will show you cne who, when he 
becomes a man, will not scruple to torment his 
fellow-creatures, unless his heart be changed. 
I know this to be the case, and therefore mind 
what I say, do not be crue!. 
ll!” 
THE LORD'S PRAYER. 

I remember on one occasion of travelling in 
this country with a companicn who possessed 
some knowledge of medicine; we arrived ata 
door, near which we were about to pitch our 
tent, when a crowd of Arabs surrounded us, 
cursing and swearing at the rebellers against 
heaven. My friend, who spoke a little Arabic 
to an elderly person whose garb bespoke him a 
priest, said—* Who taught you thut we are 
disbelievers? Hear my daily prayer, and judge 
for yourselves.” He then repeated the Lord’s 
Prayer. All stood amazed und silent, till the 
priest exclaimed—“ May God punish me if I 
ever again curse those who hold such a belief; 
nay, more, the prayer shall be my prayer till 
my hour be come. I pray thee, Gh, Nazarene, 
repeat that prayer, that it m.y be remembered 
among us in letters of gold.’"—iiuy’s Barbary. 


Ss ae 
CURE FOR A HEAVY HEART. 

The following method of “driving dull care 
away,” was recommended by ifowurd, the cele- 
brated philanthropist :— 

“Set about doing good te somebody. Put 
on your hat, and go visit the sick and the poor ; 
inyuire into their wants, and nunister to them. 
Seek out the desolate and oppressed, and tell 
them of the consolations of rcligion. I have 
often tried this medicine, ani uiways find it the 
best antidote for a heavy hea:t.” 

Three cheers for that, Mr. iioward! It does 
one good to think of it, and inore good to fol- 
low such advice. He that will do so, may be 
cheaply insured against drowning himself, or 
shooting his neighbor. Would ail do so, cap- 
ital punishment would be abolished in a safer 
way than by any new statutes.—Vhilan. 


ADVENTURE WITH A LYNX. 

These animals, it is said, are becoming nu- 
merous in some parts of Canada, and are very 
ferocious. A few days since, a little girl, ten 
years of age, while engaged in cutting nettles, 
a quarter of a mile from home, in the township 
of Oro, saw an animal approaching her which 
she supposed to be a dog; but she afterwards 
discovered that it was a wild animal, and she 
ran to escape from it. The lynx intercepted 
her and threw her down, but allowed her to get 
up again. She then ran to the stump of a tree, 
ten feet high, and succeeded in climbing to the 
top of it. It was hollow and she descend<i 
into it some eight feet. The lynx mounted the 
stump and commenced howling, when a sist2r 
of the little girl was attracted to the spot and 
rescued her. Five of these animals were seen 
in the same town at one time. ‘They are some- 
times strong enough to overcome aman, Hunt- 
ing these creatures would be rare sport, end 
their fur is a valuable article of commerce. - 
Rochester Democrat. 


rt 
LOVERS OF GCLD. 

The superintendent of the Massachusetts In- 
sane Hospital says, that in all the cases of in- 
sanity that have come under his notice, pro- 
duced by the fear of coming to want, the pa- 
tients have been rich men. In no case has thr 
man of humble means been visited by this furm 
of insanity. 
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